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GERMAN PHILOSOPHY DURING THE YEARS 1896-1898. 

At the request of the editors of the Review, I shall annually trans- 
mit an account of the philosophical literature which has been published 
in German during each preceding year. The notice will appear in 
the second or third number each year, and will include the whole 
range of philosophical subjects, with the exception of experimental 
psychology. It will be my aim, not only to give an abstract of the 
more important new books, but also to sketch briefly the entire philo- 
sophical movement, and to characterize the directions — often opposing 
ones — which the inquiry takes. These accounts, therefore, taken 
together, will form a contribution, although a small one, to the char- 
acterization of the intellectual currents, as they first arise — scarcely 
noticeable — then swell, unite with others, and at the highest point of 
their development sweep along with them even the opposing obstacles, 
finally, however, receding and making place for new currents. In 
order that the great pervasive movements and tendencies might be cor- 
rectly estimated, it would be desirable to report at one time over longer 
periods — at least of two years. But because promptness in the re- 
port is emphasized by the editors of the Review, one must comfort 
oneself with the reflection that the more frequent the accounts are, 
the fresher and more vivid will be the impressions which are reflected 
in them. Still it is very necessary in the first introductory account to 
make a survey of a longer period. I shall this time, therefore, review 
the literature not only of 1898, but also of 1897, and in part that of 
1896, where it treats of characteristic tendencies and problems. This 
procedure, however, has its disadvantages ; for, as my space is limited 
I am compelled to treat details more summarily than will be the case 
in the reports which are to follow. 

I. History of Philosophy. 

In revised editions there are a number of works which are suitable 
to serve as representatives for the various courses which an exposi- 
tion of the history of philosophy may take. First, Ueberweg- 
Heinze's Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophic (Berlin, E. S. 
Mittler, 8th ed., pt. II, 1898; pt. Ill, 1, 1896; pt. Ill, 2, 1897). 
This is essentially a work of reference ; the philosophical systems are 
set forth in trustworthy abstracts and objective accounts. A personal 
element scarcely appears anywhere else than in the remarks, especially 
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in those of Part III. There we find thoughtful and circumspect 
criticism. The work acquires peculiar value in virtue of the full 
accounts of the literature, which are made more reliable and ex- 
haustive with each new edition. This time, too, a great step in ad- 
vance is made. The objectivity and impersonality of the work has 
permitted the cooperation of independent writers, authorities in their 
respective fields. Even in the earlier editions, the section on German 
mysticism was worked over by Ad. Lasson. Now the sections (19- 
29), in Part II, on the "Beginnings of Scholasticism, " have been re- 
vised and greatly supplemented byM. Baumgartner, of Freiburg i. B., 
and those (30—37) on the complete development and spread of 
Scholasticism by Th. M. Wehofer, of Rome. In consequence of this, 
and also of the additions on the patristic philosophy, the number of 
pages has been increased from 305 to 363. Part III had to be divided 
into two volumes, because contemporary philosophy has been reviewed 
more in detail. In the seventh edition, this part consisted of 568 pages, 
whereas now there are 365 + 527. The first volume comprises the Pre- 
Kantian and the Kantian philosophy, and the second the Post -Kantian. 
Foreign philosophy particularly receives due consideration. Formerly 
condensed into one paragraph, it now occupies thirty-seven. It was a 
very happy thought to secure the cooperation of foreign writers for 
this task : Th. Ruyssen (French philosophy), L. Credaro (Italian), 
G. D. Hicks (English), M. M. Curtis (North American), R. Geijer 
(Swedish), W. Lutoslawski (Polish, Russian, Spanish), and G. Zaba 
(Bohemian). This gives to the work a completeness and exhaustive- 
ness which would not have been possible for one single author to have 
attained in all the particular fields. The Grundriss has thus become 
a work of reference of the first rank, and no other work either in 
Germany or elsewhere will even approach it as a guide in philosophical 
literature. 

Of quite a contrary character is Jh. Ed. Erdmann's Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophic (4th ed. Revised by Benno Erdmann. Ber- 
lin, W. Hertz, Bessersche Buchhandlung, 1896. — 2 vols., pp. 682 + 
928). Here everything is individual. In both volumes, there is an enor- 
mous amount of knowledge, drawn from an extensive study of sources 
and reduced to concise form. Throughout, the characteristic personality 
of Jh. Ed. Erdmann has left its unmistakable impress. On this ac- 
count, therefore, the new editor can and dare follow only one path : 
to abstain from all trespassing upon the grouping of the material and 
the essentials of the exposition. On the whole, Benno Erdmann has 
accomplished his difficult task with as great skill as delicacy. His 
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additions and revisions are mainly literary and historical. The 
Grundriss contains both a history of philosophy and a philosophy 
of history. According to Erdmann, philosophical development 
stands in the closest relation to the whole movement of the world's 
history. Philosophy is the self-consciousness of a period, the con- 
sciousness of the ' world-spirit. ' This consciousness develops itself 
according to law through the consciousness of different ages, and 
therefore the succession of systems exhibits, not an aimless alternation, 
but a development, i. e. , necessity. For the proof of such a strong, 
logical connection, however, the philosophers of the second and third 
rank are often far more significant than the greatest. Therefore, 
Erdmann has directed his comprehensive study of the sources also 
to the diis minorum gentium, and has endeavored to give something 
which most modern expositions of the history of philosophy are en- 
tirely too prone to omit : a history of philosophical tendencies. 
The execution of this task is not, and could not be, complete. It 
lacks what we still lack to-day, namely, the necessary preliminary 
work ; and, further, the a priori construction often hinders the author 
from seeing the facts. It is, indeed, a great thing that Erdmann has 
ventured to begin the task ; great is it, too, what he has accomplished, 
considering the amount of preliminary work that has been done on 
the subject. — It is not, however, only from the tendencies of the 
age and from the logical development of the thoughts and problems 
that philosophical systems are evolved and are to be explained. Be- 
sides this, the individuality of the philosophers themselves, together 
with their internal and external experiences, forms an important fac- 
tor. The Hegelian standpoint of the elder Erdmann kept him from 
recognizing the proper place of personality. The strict logical con- 
nection, which he looks for in the history of philosophy, is in reality 
by no means always present. In the emphasis on the significance 
which he ascribes to the objective reason immanent in man and the 
inner connection of thought, he overlooks the importance of the life, 
experience, and desires of the individual philosophers. Hence the 
Grundriss is a classical example of the Hegelian conception of his- 
tory, both in its greatness and in its one-sidedness. 

What Erdmann omits occupies the central position in R. Eucken's 
Lebensanschauungen der grossen Denker. Eine Entwickelungsge- 
schichte des Lebensproblems der Menschheit von Plato bis zur Gegen- 
■wart. (2d revised ed. Leipzig, Veit u. Cie., 1897. — pp. 492.) 
This book is greatly changed, its construction and arrangement being 
essentially altered, the philosophy of modern times receiving a con- 
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sideration more in keeping with its deserts, while the subjective re- 
flection about the •' thinkers ' is very much curtailed ; but for this very 
reason the individual pictures gain in clearness and distinctness, and 
the fundamental intentions of the author become more prominent. 
Eucken is as much as ever hostile to a deduction of the great works out 
of the social environment. Although he does enter into the tendencies 
of the age more than in the first edition, this is done, however, not 
for the purpose of explaining from them the standpoints of the various 
thinkers — even partially — but only for the purpose of showing the 
background of their activity. Individuality is for Eucken the Alpha 
and Omega ; it alone is the root from which the systems spring. Into 
the personalities of the individual thinkers, therefore, he throws him- 
self with all his soul ; in him they come to new life. The individu- 
ality of the thinker gives at the same time his limitations ; thus it is 
possible not only to exhibit the contradictions and inconsistencies 
in the various theories of the world, but also to comprehend their 
necessity. Eucken possesses the power of intuition in a high degree : 
he penetrates into the innermost recesses of the mind, into the source 
of the deed and the thought, and from this central point creates 
anew the complete standpoint, with reverence for every spiritual pecu- 
liarity. What he gives is no dry abstract, no lifeless resume, nor 
flowery paraphrases either ; it is an organic re-creation Hence we do 
not meet lifeless shadows, but, on the contrary, plastic forms. And 
Eucken does not have only an intuitive grasp ; he experiences and has 
an inner, personal participation in the intellectual lives of others. He 
shares the power and passion which permeates the creations of meta- 
physical geniuses. The pleasure and pain of the investigator's work, 
discoveries and solutions of the problems, the succumbing to the 
weighty pressure of the dark world and life's mystery and the victory of 
thought, anxious doubt and ardent desires and cravings, all find in his 
breast a strong response. It is not intellect alone that has been engaged 
in the work. The heart and the will have aided, and hence comes the 
inner warmth, the passion, which is everywhere apparent. Eucken 
regards his task not merely as an historical one ; he desires at the same 
time to be of service to the present, and do his part in order to remove 
the deep conflict in the stirring of our times, ' ' the alienation between 
work and soul." Every historical examination, which passes be- 
yond mere exposition and genetic explanation of the facts to a 
critical estimate and evaluation, assumes a subjective element. For 
the evaluation there must be a standard of measurement, and this 
is found in the end which is considered worthy of endeavor. But an 
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end is never found either in nature or in history. It is a subjective 
category, which arises out of psychic experience and reflects the whole 
character of the personality which fixes it. The end is an ideal that 
the historian makes for himself and sets up as the goal of historical 
development. Toward this ideal it must strive. According as it ap- 
pears to do so or not, he distinguishes epochs and periods, speaks of 
progress or retrogression, of purposive study or deviation from the 
true path, and values persons and events. The anarchist chooses his 
saints and memorial days differently from the Catholic, and so does the 
Protestant, and also the free thinker. 

One must have a regard for all this to do justice to Otto Willmann's 
Geschichte des Idealismus (Braunschweig, Vieweg u. Sohn. 3 vols., 
1894, 1896, 1897. — pp. 696, 652, 961). Still the other side is not 
to be forgotten. The subjectivity of the historian, unavoidable in the 
critical evaluation, must halt as soon as he comes to treat of the estab- 
lishment of facts, of that which was, and not of the worth of that 
which is past. With Willmann this is not the case, and, therefore, his 
history, although a very learned, is not a scientific work. It is rather 
a polemical book proceeding from the standpoint of Thomas and the 
Catholic dogma. By ' idealism ' Willmann understands the explana- 
tion of the world from ideal principles of being. An original revela- 
tion of God is the true source of this philosophy ; its founders, Pytha- 
goras and Plato, both in conscious connection with the remains of that 
original revelation ; its finishers, St. Augustine and St. Thomas. In 
fundamental opposition to it are the ruinous tendencies of nominalism, 
autonomism, and monism, issuing out of thought's incapability and 
insubordination — or arrogance of the self-sufficient individual. To- 
ward the end of the Middle Ages there is no dissolution of Scholasticism. 
On the contrary, the philosophic/, perentiis of Thomism continues to sur- 
vive to the present day in unbroken tradition. In its doctrines is to 
be found the life-nerve of science and the unifying forces of society; 
it is the only standard for the ' neo-logical ' systems. Such is 
Thomism. Hence Hobbes and the short-sighted, ignorant Spinoza 
are the arch enemies of all true philosophy; Spinoza's doc- 
trine, a bare Synkretism, is the grave of science, the death of 
morality. Illumination and naturalism are the bridges to revolution. 
Hume is a shallow raisonneur, narrow-minded, full of hate both for 
religion and science. Kant's teaching is the culmination of false ideal- 
ism, unscientific, even the destroyer of science ; the heart of his system 
is the unlimited freedom of the subject. The true sources of his ethics 
are the natural inclinations to pride, insubordination, and self-conceit. 
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Kant himself is a free thinker, but yet an enslaved spirit, since he is 
merely the mouthpiece of the spirit of his time — a preacher of the 
overthrow of faith, morality, and science. In the case of his followers, 
as in the German classical writers, there are tendencies to the re-estab- 
lishment of ideal principles ; the complete rehabilitation of these prin- 
ciples, however, is rendered possible through the powerful recoil of the 
historical principle. 

Thus the march of philosophical development is reflected in 
the mind of a Catholic — philosopher or fanatic? Doubtless it 
is a view of the world of one mould which here presents itself 
to us, advocated by a man who can both fervently love and hate. 
The science of history strives to do justice to the much-decried 
Middle Ages, and to understand the individual phenomena by means 
of their time and environment. Willmann, the orthodox Catholic, 
knows only a fixed body of truth. That is the only criterion. What 
contradicts it is not only false but bad ; the error of the head has its root 
in the wickedness of the heart. The great opponents of ' idealism ' 
have not honestly grappled with the problems ; they have not re- 
nounced the Christian dogmas because they could not believe them, 
but because they would not. Skepticism arises from being blase, de- 
void of interest and belief. Hume's and Kant's doctrines and methods 
are condemned as conscious sophisticism. In Kant's views on prayer, 
there speaks " the arrogance, deceit, and shamelessness of the Illumina- 
timists. " Kant's lurking atheism is much more repulsive than the 
unmasked Humian. Above all, however, the vials of wrath are poured 
forth on Spinoza. He is the father of Jewish radicalism ; in his 
doctrine everything is forced, fictitious, and specious ; the treat- 
ment of the problem of God is an act of sacrilege ; the heart of 
his doctrine is a shipwrecked autonomism, and the goal of his 
philosophy is the full-blown gratification of his own self-laudation, the 
extermination of religion, and the destruction of all ideal goods. The 
culmination of these calumnies is reached in the following passage : 
"Spinoza's biographers have assured us in obtrusive fashion that his 
private life was blameless ; whereby they exhibit the proper feeling, 
that we might expect a shameless life in the case of this moral icono- 
clast. It may be, however, that he did not live as he taught" (III, 
p. 311). It is difficult for one not to regard this as the representation 
of a caluminator. And yet that would surely do Willmann a great in- 
justice. The participants in his views will say that it is a holy wrath 
which is kindled in him. Pity it is, however, it should adopt such 
unholy means. Still it is not for the sake of slander, not from joy 
in wickedness, that Willmann speaks, but, on the contrary, it is from 
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aversion to that which he regards as wicked. His faith is to him 
the dearest good ; and of all doubters and mockers he feels a horror, 
as the chaste do of disgusting impurity. He himself is so deeply 
bound to the authority of the church that it is quite impossible for 
him to put himself in the place of the doubter, or to comprehend 
the possibility of a theoretical source of disbelief; by his psychical 
constitution he is forced to attribute all disbelief to hardness and wick- 
edness of heart, to pride and vanity. One must keep this in mind to 
do Willmann justice. People will condemn his book as a work repre- 
senting a one-sided tendency, without doubting that he has written in 
good faith. They will allow honor and uprightness to his character, but 
at the same time blame his fanatical intolerance and the resulting nar- 
rowness of conception and judgment. And deeply perturbed, they 
will look to the future and ask : If these things are done in the green 
tree, what will be done in the dry ? 

A more pleasing picture is afforded us by the third improved and 
revised edition of R. Falckenberg's Geschichte der neueren Philosophie 
von Nik. von Kues bis zur Gegenwart (Leipzig, Veit u. Cie. 
1898. — pp. 563). On account of a proper choice and treatment of 
the material, this is the best text-book of the kind for students that we 
have. It is adapted also to the use of laymen who want to become 
acquainted with the problems of philosophy in an historical way. It 
is of worth to the technical student too, since the exposition is for the 
most part not a bare account or dry abstract from the writings of the 
philosophers, but a free reproduction — a re-creation which throws 
many thoughts and doctrines into a new light. The fact that the 
work fills a gap is witnessed by the three editions which it has gone 
through in thirteen years and also by the English translation. The 
amplification in the latter of the section on English and American 
philosophy has been embodied in the new German edition. Besides 
this, there are numerous other extensions and improvements. 

A supplement to Falckenberg's final chapter and to the correspond- 
ing sections in Ueberweg-Heinze's Grundriss is furnished by Otto Sie- 
bert's Geschichte der neueren deutschen Philosophie seit Hegel. Ein 
Handbuch zur Einfiihrung in das philosophische Studium der neuesten 
Zeit (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1898. — pp. 496). The 
book is carefully written and will be found useful as a work of reference 
for quick and short orientation. It is not, however, adapted to con- 
tinuous reading. We do not find anywhere re-creations of the philo- 
sophical systems, but only short, dry, and more or less verbal abstracts 
from one or more of the writings of single philosophers. Somewhat 
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more detailed accounts and greater completeness in the biographical 
and bibliographical notices would have been desirable. 

The series of the Klassiker der Philosophic was greeted with great 
joy on all sides. This has begun to appear in Fr. Frommann's 
Verlag (E. Hauff, Stuttgart) under R. Falckenberg's skillful and ex- 
perienced direction. The purpose is the same as in W. Knight's 
Philosophical Classics for English Readers, namely, to present, within 
the narrow confines of monographs, in a readable form, and one in- 
telligible to those not specially trained in philosophy, the life, thoughts, 
and works of the great philosophers. Hitherto there have been very 
few suitable works of this sort in Germany. And yet they are not only 
of great worth and even indispensable for those who are studying and 
for that larger circle which is interested in philosophical questions, but 
the specialist, too, will gladly dwell upon them and derive instruction. 
If such works fulfil the highest demands, they come nearest to art, and 
attain the highest point of scientific production. They presuppose an 
especial command of language, the most thorough working up of the 
material, the ability to make clear classifications, to ascertain funda- 
mental standpoints, to get free of details, and yet at the same time to 
make the proper selections and applications of them. Of course, one 
cannot expect that in the new series only such works appear. They 
are as rare as everything great and high is. It is sufficient if only some 
among them are of the first rank, and the others at any rate approach 
the ideal, and strive to raise themselves above mediocrity. This is 
really well-nigh the case almost throughout. The cooperators have 
been well chosen. 

To expound Fechner's literary work and view of the world is no very 
easy undertaking. It requires a mind similar in its universality to Fech- 
ner's. K. Lasswitz has shown himself equal to the task. {Frommanns 
Klass. Z, G. Th. Fechner, 1896. — pp. 207.) In Fechner's personality 
he finds the key to his thought. Much in it appears at first to be phan- 
tastic. It is not veiled, and yet the reader does not get the impres- 
sion that he is dealing with phantasies. Fechner is prevented from be- 
coming really phantastic by his sound sense, his scientific training, his 
inclination toward the exact. Though his thoughts frequently seem odd, 
still they always keep within the range of physical possibility. The 
foundation of the whole system lies in the idea of universal law, ad- 
mitting of no exceptions. Lasswitz is right in placing the greatest 
stress upon Fechner's high scientific services. It is these which first 
give to his metaphysical views — in contrast with the speculative Natur- 
philosophie of Schelling and others- their weight and true significance. 
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Not that these metaphysical views were the necessary consequence of 
those scientific views. That is just the great and exemplary thing in 
Fechner : In spite of all the acuteness which he brings to bear in order 
to give a scientific basis to his philosophical dreams, and, by the use of 
analogies, etc., to make them appear probable, still he never offers 
them as science. Knowledge and belief are for him two different 
domains that should be strictly separated. Science cannot by meas- 
uring and weighing penetrate into the inner essence of things. That 
can be reached only by faith. Therefore, belief is the foundation 
of every theory of life, of every attempt to find reason, purpose, and 
aim in nature. Science leaves one field untouched, in which the needs 
of the heart, the hopes and wishes of individual men and of mankind, 
can have their claims allowed. I agree with Lasswitz when he regards 
Fechner as a suitable guide for the path along which philosophy has 
henceforth to travel. I do not believe, however, that in his views 
are to be found "the most fruitful germs for a popular philosophy of 
the 20th century." For that Fechner is too speculative. I regard it 
as a mistake to make a blending of his and Kant's doctrines, and to 
try to find for Fechner' s system an epistemological basis in Kant's 
critical philosophy, as Lasswitz attempts to do in his conclusion. In 
such mixtures I fear that the originality and efficiency of both systems 
are lost. But, however much of his speculations one accepts or rejects, 
one thing appears to be sure, namely, the path marked out by Fechner. 
Strictly separating knowledge and faith, he leaves science unham- 
pered within its own domain, but at the same time assigns to it 
definite limits, beyond which individuality has its role to play, and 
men may erect a structure according to their personal wishes ; in which 
procedure the will furnishes the idea and makes the plan, while the 
intellect supplies the instrument and the raw material in analogies ac- 
cording to the relations of the world of experience. This path alone 
is practicable ; it is the only one by which both philosophy and science 
can reach their destination. 

In the case of the volume on Hobbes, there could at the outset be no 
doubt to whom it was to be entrusted. There is no German so well quali- 
fied to interpret the philosopher of Malmesbury as Ferdinand Tonnies. 
The present work is worthy of his previous essays on Hobbes, which 
are scattered in periodicals. (Vol. II, Hobbes, Leben und Lekre,i&g6. — 
pp. 232. ) Hobbes is one of the most abused and slanderd philosophers. 
In order to estimate correctly the entire breadth of his thought, a certain 
dauntlessness is necessary — a directness and independence of judgment 
and disposition, which Tonnies possesses, and which ought to be, 
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although unfortunately it is not, the obvious quality of every scholar. 
The impressive picture in which Hobbes's character and works are 
presented to us is lighted up with a genial and warm respect for 
the human greatness and intellectual power of the hero. And — what is 
most important — Tonnies brings the work of the Englishman into 
connection with the tendencies of the period in which he lived. Thus 
the reader becomes acquainted with the whole of that which people 
then took for philosophy. And it is clearly brought out that the history 
of philosophy is in those times (as it has ultimately become even now) 
quite inseparable from the history of natural science, that modern physics 
is the mother of modern philosophy. The relation between Hobbes 
and Descartes is presented in a new light, differing from the one which, 
until a short time ago, has been customary in the histories of philosophy. 
The fine understanding of the historical growth and the moving forces 
of the development, which Tonnies exhibits throughout, makes us re- 
gret anew that he has not extended his studies over the entire intel- 
lectual movement of the seventeenth century and given us a compre- 
hensive exposition of the beginnings of modern philosophy and science. 
There are two volumes from the pen of H. Hoffding, both of which 
are to be praised on account of the fresh and rich language and the 
clear, incisive exposition. They treat of Soren Kierkegaard, the poet- 
philosopher of melancholy, of abrupt transitions, of paradoxes, the 
preacher of the ' true ' Christianity, full of suffering, and to which 
the world is a stranger ; and Rousseau, the herald of humanity, good 
as it is by nature, the despiser of men, bad, artificial, and over re- 
fined, as culture had made them. (Vols. Ill and IV, 1896, 1897. — 
pp. 170 + 158.) In both of these men, the dependence of phil- 
osophical thinking upon the individual personality and experience of 
the thinker is especially strongly marked. An understanding of either 
one, therefore, must be based upon an analysis of his personality; 
and the historian must above all things — as is the case with Hoffding in 
a high degree — possess psychological insight and the ability to enter 
into another's personality and to feel and think from his standpoint. 
But it is just this which makes the subjectivity of the historian para- 
mount, and thereby increases the probability of contradiction. That 
which is to one psychologically possible, or seems absolutely neces- 
sary, is unthinkable to another on account of his mental peculiarity. 
Thus, for instance, Chr. Schrempf, in a short preface to Volume III, 
takes an entirely different standpoint in regard to Kierkegaard. He 
thinks that, if one regards him only from the point of view which 
Hoffding adopts, the great Dane can neither be rightly understood nor 
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appreciated. Schrempf — in opposition to Hoffding — agrees with 
Kierkegaard in the position that melancholy, ' dread ' of oneself, of the 
world, and of God, is the dominating frame of mind of every man who 
has become intensively conscious of himself. I, for my part, must 
take exception to the characterization of Rousseau. The pathological 
element in him is much too little emphasized. Kierkegaard may have 
been more strongly encumbered in a certain sense by the influence of 
heredity, still he possesses what Rousseau completely lacks, namely, a 
great strength of will and a strong power of concentration. One cannot 
praise too highly the charitableness with which Hoffding treats Rous- 
seau's faults; he will not condemn, but understand ; and, if it is true 
any place, it is true in the case of Rousseau, that to understand every- 
thing is to forgive, not everything it is true, but much. One might 
wish that the volume on Rousseau possessed more of a systematic 
character and less of that of an essay. Then, probably, the material 
could have been classified in such a way as to unite the internal and 
external conditions, and thus repetitions would have been avoided. 
The biography might have been shorter, and the philosophy (which 
now occupies only something over 50 pages) treated more in detail. 
One might wish, too, that opportunity had been found to sketch — if 
only in broad outlines — a full picture of the character of the time, 
which furnishes a background for Rousseau's work. 

That which is not applicable in the case of the Rousseau is thor- 
oughly in place in the case of Fr. Nietzsche. Al. Riehl has done 
right in putting his exposition in the form of an essay, and in indicat- 
ing this by the title of the volume (Vol. VI, 1897. — pp. 132). Riehl 
treats first his writings and personality, then Nietzsche as artist, and. 
finally, as thinker. As far as possible he lets his author speak for 
himself. One owes this to Nietsche, for the form of his thoughts is 
often more attractive than the content. Almost always it has an artis- 
tic worth — often a greater one than the thoughts themselves. Some 
have refrained, therefore, from placing Nietzsche among the classical 
philosophers. Wrongly, I think. A philosopher does not necessarily 
need to have a closed system. Every one is a philosopher who reflects 
his individuality and spiritual experience in a theory of life. And we 
cannot deny that Nietzsche does this. And 'classical'? Well, it 
does not do to press the word. We do not on that account need to 
think of Goethe and Schiller, Sophocles and Homer. ' Classical philoso- 
phers,' we can call all thinkers who have the power to give an 
original expression to their inner experience and their relation to the 
world and fellow men, or who accomplish something important in the 
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particular phliosophical fields of epistemology, logic, and methodology, 
and who in one or another way become of significance both for the 
present day and for posterity on account of the movements which they 
inaugurate. And that Nietzsche's work has been the cause of an im- 
portant tendency, at least in Germany, one cannot deny, whether one 
may rejoice over or complain of it. One sign of this among many 
others is that a second edition of Riehl's essay has been necessary in 
the first year since its appearance. Whether Nietzsche is only a 
meteor, or whether it is correct to regard him as the Rousseau of our 
time (Riehl, p. 73), is a question which the future must settle. 1 

O. Gaupp had a difficult task before him in writing his volume on 
Spencer (Vol. V, 1897. — pp. 160). According to Spencer, the sphere 
of philosophy falls together with the sphere of the sciences. Science 
is partially, philosophy completely, unified knowledge. His system, 
therefore, stretches over the entire field of the sciences. He collects 
his material from everywhere, and works it up according to a uniform 
principle — the principle of development. It is, of course, an impos- 
sibility to give in a hundred pages an adequate exposition and account 
of the content of a work of so many volumes. Therefore, Gaupp 
has done right in abstaining strictly from a critical estimate. He 
wants to be simply the ' Badeker ' for Spencer's system, to draw atten- 
tion to the characteristic traits of the foreign country, to facilitate the 
visit, and at the same time to produce the desire to make the journey. 
And this purpose is attained. 

The crown of the series is Fr. Paulsen's Kant (Vol. VII, 1898. — pp. 
395). In view of the innumerable detailed investigations which the 
Kantian movement has called forth, a worthy collective picture of the 
whole of the Kantian philosophy has for a long time been a scientific 
desideratum. And Paulsen has completely met the requirements which 
a work of such a character demands. Above all, he has the faculty 
of entering into Kant's individuality, and he gives us, not a mere 
abstract, but a congenial reproduction of the many-sided system. 
He brings Kant's doctrines into the closest relation with his person- 
ality, and he rightly makes use, not only of logical, but also of psycho- 
logical motives, in order to expound Kant's views. For not only 
Kant's metaphysical and ethical, but in some places his epistemolog- 
ical, doctrines arise with an inner necessity from his individual tenden- 
cies and wishes. Such subjective factors for a large part remain the 

' Among the rapidly increasing Nietzsche literature the most important work, next 
to Riehl's essay is F. Tonnies' Der Nietzsche- Kultus. Eine Kritik. Leipzig, O. 
R. Reisland, 1897. — pp. 115. 
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same during Kant's whole life, and, therefore, it has my entire appro- 
bation that Paulsen has strongly emphasized the continuity in Kant's 
philosophical development. In this connection, he shows most forci- 
bly that the metaphysical views — an idealism founded upon Leibniz 
(and Plato) — remain essentially the same through all his transforma- 
tions ; that what changes is "chiefly the form of the epistemological 
sub-structure of the system, the method of the metaphysics. ' ' Paulsen 
has consequently devoted a separate section to Kant's metaphysics, 
which is treated too briefly in most of the current expositions. 
Throughout the whole book, there is continual reference to the present, 
and the final goal of the exposition is shown by the question : What is 
the significance of the Kantian system for us to-day ? Paulsen thinks 
that this system contains not a little that is accidental and erroneous, 
and yet he holds that it is the proper one to afford the lasting foundation 
for philosophy. 

Of the Jubilee edition of K. Fischer's Geschichte der neueren Phil- 
osophic, of Th. Gomperz's Griechische Denker, and also of the second 
editions of W. Windelband's Geschichte der Fhilosophie and M. Des- 
soir' s Geschichte der neueren deutschen Psychologie, I shall write an ac- 
count when they are completed. 

Monographs relating to the history of philosophy are annually ap- 
pearing by the dozen in Germany — dissertations, brochures, and larger 
works. They extend over all times and places. Most of them do not 
rise above mediocrity, while many remain below it. Owing to space 
limitation, I can this time mention only one work out of the large num- 
ber as worthy of especial notice. It is Rem. Stolzle's book K. E. von 
Baerund seine Weltanschauung (Regensburg, Nationale Verlagsanstalt, 
1897. — pp. 687). Baer was a man who possessed an immense com- 
pass of knowledge and research, and at the same time a genuine philo- 
sophical spirit. He never stopped at details, but sought the larger rela- 
tions ; from particular problems he was led on to the highest questions. 
In his investigations, a whole series of the natural scientific disciplines 
reaches turning points, or at least landmarks, in their history. And, 
further, as Baer everywhere strives after the complete whole, so 
he seeks to draw the connecting threads between the particular dis- 
ciplines, and thus arrive at a scientific view of the whole experience. 
In this attempt, he naturally does not keep to the limits of exact knowl- 
edge and its scientific hypotheses, but often passes over into the 
domain of a complete theory of the universe where only a belief is 
possible. Out of the empiricist there arises thus a metaphysician, who 
philosophizes over the ground and goal of the world, the meaning 
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and aim of natural development and human history, God and the 
soul, immortality and the freedom of the will. When a genuine 
natural scientist speaks of these things, it has peculiar significance for 
us philosophers. In particular there is a province on the boundary 
line between objective science and subjective theories of the world : 
namely, the question regarding purposes in nature, about which Baer 
develops opinions that deserve great consideration, and are held 
by natural scientists probably more now than twenty years ago. Baer 
combats Teleophoby, and emphasizes, in order once and forever to 
do away with the evil spirits of the old teleology, the terminus, the 
striving after a goal (' Zielstrebigkeit '). About the name people 
will think differently ; the question hinges upon the content. And 
even although Baer' s doctrines may have to be greatly modified in par- 
ticular points, his main position will prove to be tenable And I take 
this kernel to be the doctrine that in organic life the mechanism 
(the proof of the universal existence of which is an important problem 
of natural science) does not exclude, but, on the contrary, presupposes 
inner tendencies ; that everywhere in the organic life the present con- 
tains the germs of the future ; that, therefore, the external environment 
is not everything and cannot accomplish everything ; that much rather 
is it true that in all life certain ends are given with the constitution, 
according to which it develops, as well in the egg and the grain 
of corn, as in the simplest cell. Whence do these tendencies arise ? 
Upon what are they dependent ? Baer's answers to these questions 
are vascillating. So on account of this, as also for other reasons, one 
will here have to choose one's own way. — Baer's activity as an author is 
shown by the fact that his writings comprise more than three hundred 
widely-scattered books, addresses, and essays. Many of his addresses 
and essays have indeed been collected and published in three volumes, 
1864-73, but these consist only of selections. And in the case of 
Baer the apparently insignificant essay may have great importance, be- 
cause it was impossible for him, as he himself writes, merely to tell 
what he had observed, without developing some more general views. 
Consequently, Stolzle has accomplished a necessary and useful work, in 
that he has collected with bee -like industry from the voluminous 
sources (even those in the Russian language and unpublished manu- 
scripts) everything that bears upon questions of more general and 
most general import. That he endeavors to make his exposition very 
much like an un-retouched photograph, thereby making it possible for 
Baer to speak a great deal for himself, was in this instance very suit- 
able. The documents are now open to inspection and everyone may 
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form his own judgment of them. The standard for acceptance or 
rejection is for Stolzle the theistic-Christian conception of the world 
— more particularly the dogma of the Catholic church. Still this 
standpoint nowhere thrusts itself to the front in an unbecoming way. 
In favorable contrast to Willmann, one finds no trace of unamiable 
intolerance and invidious condemnation. 

II. Metaphysics. 

In metaphysics the tendencies are still widely separated. There are 
not over-many representatives of the agnosticism which seeks to limit 
science and scientific philosophy to the world of consciousness and 
possible experience. And yet this view is the only one which can 
lead to a condition of peace, and give the diverging tendencies a 
common direction. For it is only from this standpoint that we can 
see behind the scenes, and there recognize the proper ground of 
the eternal controversies in the different individuality of the authors, 
in their feelings and will, in the tendency of their whole lives. Such 
subjective influences do and must make themselves felt, because 
there is no sufficient objective ground of distinction in the domain 
of metaphysics. Here, therefore, the variety of opinions never 
ceases. It is conceivable, however, that the disputing will cease, 
when people recognize its source, and propound their own views, 
not as knowledge which can and must be proved, but as indi- 
vidual beliefs and convictions, which on account of their subjective 
origin can never be universally valid. Yet the dawn of this ideal 
time has not come in Germany. People are still proving and contra- 
dicting things in metaphysics, and what has not been proved in the last 
three years alone ! To take some examples : G. Thiele endeavors, in 
his Philosophic des Selbstbewusstseins, to deduce from self-consciousness 
God, freedom, and immortality; M. Kappes wants to justify the ex- 
istence of Metaphysik als Wissenschaft ; J. Riilf sketches, in his Wis- 
senschaft des Einheits- Gedankens, the ' ' System of a new Metaphysics ; ' ' 
Br. Petronievics strives to give a new basis to the ontologischen Beweis 
fur das Dasein des Absoluten ; Chr. Schmole contributes a zwingenden 
Beweis ficr die seelische und korperliche Fortdauer der Personlichkeit 
nach dem Tode ; a freier Wandersmann durch die Gebiete menschlichen 
Wissens, Denkens, und Forschens (P. Ag. Kesselmeyer) asserts that 
the "eternal, omnipresent, and all -perfect matter is the only possible 
ground of all being and existence ; ' ' Eug. Rolfes explains and defends 
the Gottesbeweise bei Thomas von Aquino und Aristoteles ; H. Schnei- 
der wishes to pass Durch Wissen zum Glauben, and yet to demonstrate 
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the necessity of God and immortality ; A. Olzelt-Newin, in his Kos- 
modicee, desires to furnish a new scientific basis for optimism ; G. 
Spicker {Der Kampf zweier Weltanschauungen) vigorously advocates 
the possibility and necessity of scientific knowledge of an ultimate, 
uniform, absolute principle (7. e. God) ; Frz. Hartmann, Leop. Engel, 
P. Zillmann, and others wish to raise theosophy and occultism to 
science; but they are all dreamers in the eyes of the true, exact, science, 
which is confined by means of the theory of knowledge within its un- 
alterable limits. As metaphysicians they are dreamers, however valua- 
ble their writings are on other grounds. Still even dreaming is a ne- 
cessity of mankind. And reality can reflect itself in dreams. Whether 
it does so in any, and if so, in which of them, only a future time, 
which is not of this earth, can tell us. 

I know that these words will encounter opposition from many meta- 
physicians and theologians as well as from natural scientists. No one 
likes to have his wings clipped, and to be contradicted in that which 
he already regards as a sure possession. Amid the conflict of 
opinions, there is special significance in W. Wundt's System der 
Philosophic (2nd revised ed. Leipzig, Engelmann, 1897. — pp. 689). 
Wundt regards ' ' metaphysics neither as a conceptual fiction, nor as 
a system of reason to be constructed from valid a priori presupposi- 
tions by means of a specific method, but, on the contrary, he regards ex- 
perience as its foundation, ' ' and as its only permissible method, the con- 
nection of facts according to the principle of ground and consequence, 
already everywhere employed in the particular sciences. " Its special 
problem lies, not in confining that unification to definite fields of ex- 
perience, but in striving to apply it to the totality of all given experi- 
ence, ' ' whereby it ' ' has to start from the hypothetical elements which 
are furnished it by the special sciences. ' ' According to Wundt, meta- 
physics has thus a scientific character. He admits the greater incon- 
stancy of its systems in opposition to the results of the special sciences. 
But he thinks that much of the blame is attributable oftentimes 
to false methods. In any case, metaphysical controversies, just as pure 
scientific questions, can be determined only on the ground of objective 
materials. Emotional needs and individual wishes should, therefore, 
according to Wundt, never enter into metaphysics, much less be of 
decisive significance. And yet they do enter into every meta- 
physic, and, as one could easily point out, into Wundt's also. 
Wherever he philosophizes about the real unity of the universe, 
about the ground and goal of the world, and about the nature of the 
soul, his emotional wants, his hopes, and desires are the very factors 
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which decide the matter. One example will suffice : " Unless the 
lasting worth of moral goods be called into question, there arises 
the unavoidable [!] demand to think the moral ideals as elements of 
an infinite world-order, humanity's ideal as a finite consequence of an 
adequate, but infinite and absolute world-ground " (pp. 662-663). In 
an essay on "Philosophic, Metaphysik, und Einzelwissenschaft " 
(Zeitschr. f. Philos. u. philos. Kritik, 1899. Bd. 113, Heft 2), I have 
attempted to justify more in detail my judgment of Wundt's System, 
and have come to the conclusion that it is dangerous to treat episte- 
mological, special-scientific, and metaphysical problems in motley con- 
fusion, as Wundt does. Emotional wants and other individual mo- 
ments, which cannot be kept out of metaphysics, are apt to exert their 
influence also upon the problems of the particular sciences. Wundt 
himself is, as his work shows, proof against such temptations. If his 
definition of metaphysics and his method of philosophizing, however, 
should gain a more general acceptance, then it would probably help 
to bring about a period of natural philosophy which (like the Schell- 
ing-Hegelian) might sacrifice knowledge to faith and allow emo- 
tional wants, wishes, and hopes to speak on the ground most pecu- 
liarly scientific, i. e., in the circle of experience. Hence to avoid 
this, we ought to establish the strict separation between science and 
metaphysics, between objective knowledge and subjective belief. 

In this place, I will merely mention that the fifth edition of Paulsen's, 
and the second of Kulpe's, Introductions to Philosophy have appeared in 
1898 — books with which the readers of this account will already be 
sufficiently acquainted. 

Erich Adickes. 

Kiel. 

( To be concluded in next issue. ) 



